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Frances Marion— 

Soldieress of 
Fortune 


She Reversed the Trail 
of Her Forefathers 
and Went Eastward 
to Fame and Fortune 

By 

Elizabeth Peltret 


T HE incarnate spirit of 
San Francisco is 
Frances Marion, sol¬ 
dieress of fortune and writer 
extraordinary of see-able 
screen stories. Not the kind 
of free lance soldier that seeks 
relaxation in overturning a 
South American republic twice 
a month, but a sort of fem¬ 
inine Lochinvar who came out 
of the West to win a place for 
herself in the sun, just as her 
ancestors trekked over the 
plains or rounded the Horn in 
the late ’40s to seek adventure 
and gold in a California that 
was little more than a myth 
to those on the other side of 
the continent. 

Miss Marion has been suc¬ 
cessful, if a salary that ap¬ 
proximates something like 
$30,000 a year is any criterion. 

She only has to write photo¬ 
plays for Mary Pickford now 
but prior to her return in 
state to the land of her birth 
a few months ago, she had 
written for other famous stars, 
including Clara Kimball 
Young, Marguerite Clark, 

Billie Burke, William Farnum, 

Alice Brady, Robert Warwick, 

Marie Dressier and Kitty 
Gordon. 

Frances Marion is the 
daughter of a long line of 

California pioneers who helped to build up the Golden 
State from its Argonaut days. And it was this same spirit 
that took her with her mother to Alaska in the days of the 
second gold rush, and following the same lure, farther 
into the Yaqui Indian country of Mexico than any white 
women had ever dared venture before. 

But on a certain day in August of the current year this 
venturer into paths that few of her sex have dared explore, 
sat in an upstairs room that seemed composed chiefly of 
windows which commanded a vista of beautiful Hollywood. 
The room was tastefully furnished and the only indica¬ 
tions of its business-like purpose were a typewriter and a 
swivel chair. 



“I prefer working at home,” began the heroine of this 
tale, “because the studio is such a bee-hive of activity. 
And how can they expect a poor scenario writer to plunge 
into deep and silent study when Rome is burning on the 
lot across the street; Julian Eltinge, outside your door, is 
discussing the latest New York fashions with Alary 
Pickford; and ‘Doug’ Fairbanks is shooting up a Mexican 
village not twenty feet from your window! While at 
home there is nothing to worry- about but work—except 
seeing to the cook’s comforts and keeping her in good 
humor!” 

The latter, impresses Miss Marion, is the greatest 
responsibility of her life. 
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Frances Marion was born in San Francisco and educated 
at the public schools. Three years were spent at Hopkins 
Institute of Art preparing for a career as an artist. At 
the same time she was studying with some of the foremost 
English scholars, hoping to combine illustrating and short- 
story writing. 

One day Jack London, an intimate friend of her family, 
said to her: 

"If you expect to write stories pulsing with real life, 
or put upon canvas compositions that are divinely human — 
you must go forth and live! Luxuriating at home, learn¬ 
ing, parrot-like from books— these are only the first 
stepping-stones, necessary but not inspirational.” 

"How shall I go about it?” she asked helplessly. 

“Live the lives of the masses, study human nature by 
rubbing elbows with the people. Go out and work with 
them, eat with them — dream with them. That is what I 
have always done.” 

“I did,” said Miss Marion, laughing. “I started out 
with dramatic seriousness — confident that some day I 
would become a great authority upon sociological prob¬ 
lems. But, like Hashimura Togo, before I mastered the 
situations I was always fired for in¬ 
competency ! 

“There were three days spent 
in a telephone office, 
instance. Always im¬ 
patient with 
Hullo 


needed but two hours to become a sympathetic admirer. 
My head throbbed, my ears and arms ached — and no one 
dreams of how' many cross-patches with barbed-wire voices 
there are in a telephone operator’s world. After my ‘You 
are not suitable for the position’—I wrote an unpublished 
volume of ‘life at the switch!’ 

“The next ‘job’ was in a cannery. It was peach season. 
Here I thought I would find much and varied color—and 
I did. Women of all stratas of life w T ere working there — 
from all nations — and of all colors! To the sw'ish of the 
peach and click of knife, they talked much — as women 
will — about themselves, their homes — and their neighbors! 
All went well, the volume on sociology grew fatter — until 
one day a peach slipped from my tired hands and 
‘Keystoned’ the woman sitting next to me.- She was of 
the Latin race, weighed three hundred pounds—and was 
temperamental! She said that I did it on purpose! Ten 
minutes later the foreman gave ‘walking papers’ to all 
that was left of me! 

“As the weeks went by I accepted many positions of 
interest, and, though I did not plan for it at the time, these 
varied experiences have been worth their weight in gold 
to me—especially in the writing of 
scenarios. For there is no phase of 
life the screen does not touch 
upon.” 

After the great fire 
when San Francisco 
V was chiefly occu- 


In recounting her ex- 

of San Francisco s art ■ 
colony Miss Marion 
proves that the oft 
repeated story of the 
poor struggling artist 
isn’t always a myth. 


“I’U never forget the mo¬ 
ment I first saw myself on 
the screen” said Miss 
Marion “I confided to 
myself right then that as 
an actress I was a very 
good cook.” 
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pied in looking out for the r 

necessities of life, she joined a 1 

colony of merry but moneyless J 

artists and writers who lived in [ 

studios up on the top of Tele- | 

graph Hill. Keith, Cadenasso, ■> 

Harrison Fisher, Will and Wal- j 

lace Irwin and Jack London j 

are only a few of the names ^ 

that made history for San Fran- 
cisco’s art colonies. 

“Art is a very cruel master,” t 

sighed Miss Marion reminis- I 

cing, “and there were many 
days The Colony was forced ■ 
into a scanty diet of French i 
bread and coffee. But we were 
happy—because it was Art, you j, 
see — and being artists, even if I* 
it were painful, we could not j 
abandon our superior disregard j 
for anything so unaesthetic as— j 

food! Our ‘bete noir’ was our 
landlord! Three times a day 
the Unrelenting One would 
trudge up the Hill and drag us j 
from our hiding places—under ; 

the sink! One day, when even 
my new excuses failed to work 
their charm, I decided upon 
the only alternative. I would j 
sacrifice my art! Keeping it a \ 
dark secret from The Colony I 
accepted a position painting 
street car signs. While The 
Colony thought that I was sat¬ 
isfying my soul by sketching i 

eucalyptus trees shadowed in 
fog, I was really at work paint- j 

ing vermilion tomato cans on ' 

lavender backgrounds, or ex- j 

pressing in brilliant hues the ■ 

charms of the ‘Fifty-seven 
Varieties.’ And, as I was hun¬ 
gry, those impressions were a I 
good deal more vivid than the f 
more aesthetic impression I had ! 
of the wind swept hills of Marin 
County. 

At the end 
of the wee k, 
with my enor¬ 
mous salary of 
fifteen dollars, 

I invited the 
whole 
Colony to 
dinner. I 
cooked it 
all myself 
and what 
a feast it was! 

We had big plat¬ 
ters of ravioli and 
spaghetti — and we bought 
many long loaves of the French 
bread which can be found no¬ 
where so good as in San Fran¬ 
cisco. With it all we had some 
of San Francisco’s ‘red cham¬ 
pagne’ — the kind costing twenty-five cents a gallon! 

“As the meal progressed tongues were loosened—and we 
all confessed! Starvation had driven us to the slaughter of 


Frances Marion’s 
salary approaches 


Art. A painter of prominence was designing fashion 
plates; a celebrated authoress was writing ‘sob’ columns; 
('Continued on page 124) 
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and one of the greatest illustrators in 
this country today admitted that he had 
been working in a Market Street candy 
store—wrapping chews!” 

It is interesting to note that the first 
scenarios Miss Marion sold were on 
artist and shop-girl life. Now, of course, 
she writes scenarios on every subject 
available—and finds it all so absorbing 
and interesting. 

Recognized as a successful illustrator 
and short story writer, she was earning 
more money than many girls ever dream 
of, when she dropped it all to go to Los 
Angeles and begin all over again as a 
scenarioist. 

She saw that there was a great future 
in screen stories and it was in her blood 
to answer the call of the “new diggings.” 
It was the same call that made her ances¬ 
tors leave a good strike for what they 
thought would be a better one. 

At first, she bought “tickets” from the 
extra girls, giving them more than the 
company would have paid them for the 
day’s work, in order that she could study 
the methods of such directors as D. W. 
Griffith, the De Milles, Alan Dwan, the 
Smalleys, when directing great mob 
scenes. 

It was at this time that she met the 
woman whose influence gave her the cour¬ 
age to stumble on until she reached the 
highroads. This was Lois Weber. 

“She, alone, at the Studio knew of my 
ambitions to become a writer and never 
lost an opportunity to help me. 

“I’ll never forget the moment I first 
saw myself on the screen,” she went on. 
“In stalked a tall, gawky girl—(she is 


tendency has disappeared, and a mucker, 
at eight o’clock, might be mistaken for 
any broker’s clerk off on a holiday. Men 
dressed up, mingling with the other sex, 
taking girls home in the moonlight, begin 
to think of marriage. Cupid came to 
Kennet with the ‘movies.’ 

“You’d be surprised to find how critical 
these people get to be. Chaplin is popu¬ 
lar at the mines, and Max Linder, and 
they like Douglas Fairbanks, but the great 
demand is for pretty love stories revolv¬ 
ing about some cute little girl with blonde 
curls. This, of course, means Mary Pick- 
ford. . I’ve seen bearded men, who had 
spurned an anesthetic for the amputation 
of a couple of mashed fingers, weeping 
copiously at the troubles of Viola Dana 
or Marguerite Clark. They’re awfully 
fussy, though, about clean pictures, and 
the sensational stuff, about the lady-who 
smashes thirty dollars’ worth of second¬ 
hand furniture defending her virtue, 
doesn’t go at all. 

“We’ve promoted a hall at every mine, 
smelter and refinery where the ordinary 
cinema show isn’t accessible. There’s no 
need of anything of the sort at Graselli, 
Ind., or Chrome, N. J„ where we have 
refineries, but the company has gone in 


about five-four and anything but gawky) 
—whose waving arms looked like two 
very busy windmills, a stranger who made 
a few grimaces and then dasned off again. 
I confided to myself right then that as an 
actress I was a very good cook!” 

Miss Marion played in pictures, small 
parts, then leads, and, finally, heavies, 
playing opposite Miss Pickford in “The 
Girl of Yesterday." 

This reminded her of a very good joke 
on Mary Pickford. She and Mary are 
chums, and one day, out on “Location,” 
they stood together in front of an apart¬ 
ment house. 

A woman living in the house recognized 
“Little Mary.” The front door was open 
and they could see this woman running up 
the stairs and hear her yelling in a voice 
like a fog-horn, “Mary Pickford’s out¬ 
side! Mary Pickford’s outside!’.’ 

“Here’s where I escape,” said Miss 
Pickford, and she did, leaving Frances 
Marion on the spot to explain to the di¬ 
rector just why his star had flown. In 
about a minute everyone in that apart¬ 
ment house had crowded onto the front 
porch and proceeded to give Miss Marion 
the “Once Over.” 

“Well!” said one woman, “if that’s 
Mary Pickford, I can’t say that I think 
much of her!” 

On second thought, the writer doesn’t 
think the joke is on Mary Pickford. Any¬ 
way, in telling these last two stories. Miss 
Marion was certainly “writing herself 
down.” 

After a year of picture acting and han¬ 
dling publicity for the Bosworth Film 
Company, during which time she was able 


You Can’t Escape ’Em 
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strong for art at the Gold Road, King- 
man, Arizona, and the Rainbow, in Rye 
Valley, Oregon. The Mexicans are crazy 
about ‘movies.’ You’ll find half a dozen 
picture houses where we operate at Pa- 
chuca and Real del Monte. Wherever we 
have a projecting machine we have a con¬ 
tented population, and no labor troubles. 
At one time, the company thought of es¬ 
tablishing its own exchange, and going 
into the show business as a side line, but 
that notion was abandoned. I’ve just 
heard of a firm that makes a specialty of 
providing films to concerns of our kind, 
and that’s what’s taking me to Philadel¬ 
phia. Tomorrow we’ll start for Kennet, 
and I’ll show you a cinema exhibition 
comparable with anything you’ll find on 
Broadway, outside of the Strand or the 
Rialto.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, “but I think 
I’ll stop in New York. They have pic¬ 
tures there, of course, but you’re not 
obliged to see ’em. And New York ap¬ 
pears to be the one place in the world 
where the cinema doesn’t invade your 
home, wink at you from blank walls, or 
supply the only alternative of a delirious 
evening spent counting the daffodils on 
the wall paper. When you began talking, 


to be almost constantly “on the lot,” she 
again felt the call of "the new diggings,” 
so she went to New York “on her nerve.” 
After a few weeks of freelancing she was 
“honored,” as she expressed it, by an of¬ 
fer from William A. Brady. 

From scenario writer she became sce¬ 
nario editor, holding this position until 
she joined the forces of the Mary Pick¬ 
ford Company. 

Miss Marion dictates all of her scena¬ 
rios because it is easier for her to put life 
into a subject when she is talking to some¬ 
one than when she writes it out with an 
unsympathetic pencil. 

“Then, too, I feel a bit under obliga¬ 
tion to entertain the secretary who must 
listen only to my voice—day after day. 
So, in my eagerness to amuse her, to make 
less drab the story I am unfolding, I find 
myself thinking of all sorts of extravagant 
and amusing situations. In fact, this is 
the way I often visualize my audiences, 
for when she smiles I see a thousand 
smiles through her’s, and if, perchance, 
there are a few' tears glistening in her 
eyes,—then I am secretly confident of its 
pathos.” 

After reading all these adventures of 
Frances Marion the feminine contingent 
will perhaps look at each other and say 
“I wonder—how old is Ann?” 

If we “count time by heart-throbs” the 
Interviewed One is at least a centenarian. 
But if we judge by her fair skin, soft, 
golden-brown hair and youthful-looking 
dark-blue eyes, she is younger than many 
a star whom press agents keep well within 
the teens. She has some time to go be¬ 
fore she reaches thirty. 


I’d a wild scheme of getting myself ar¬ 
rested and sent to jail to escape the 
‘movies.’ A friend of mine, a cartoonist, 
named Fornaro, who got into durance for 
slandering Mexico, told me once that he 
had done his best work on Blackwell’s 
Island. But, at the last moment, I re- 
merpbered reading somewhere that they 
have pictures now' in all w-ell-regulated 
prisons. And in the navy, and the 
trenches, and pretty nearly everywhere 
else. New York seems to be the one way 
out, so New York is where I get out, and 
stay out!” 

I did, but—I wonder! 

The cinema an engine of social prog¬ 
ress! 

Is it possible that, with all its murders, 
and train-w'recks, and cheap-sensational- 
ism, and general buncomb and flapdoodle, 
the motion picture has a real part in the 
development of humanity? Is it possible 
that, popularizing literature, and the 
drama, and the graphic arts, the cinema 
may uplift by getting under? 

Certainly, a Chautauqua wouldn’t have 
made over that mining camp in Oregon. 

“Si vis ad summum progredi, ab in- 
fimo ordire.” 

Or words to that effect! 



